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ABSTRACT 

A study investigated the apparent inconsistency of 
meaning connected with the term "prof essor ^ " using the problematic 
aspect of the term as a way of examining tacit features Pf a 
particular speech community. The "social drama" that served as h 
catalyst for the study centers around the presence of the natrcral 
"Accuracy in Academia" organisation , brought to the campus Pf the 
University of Washington by staff members of a self-described 
conservative campus journal that implemented a campaign to monitor 
professors suspected of spreading liberal, leftist, or Marxist views 
in the classrPoih. Over the course of an eight-month period 65 
different Pccurrehces of talk relating to the social drama were 
collected, and froih these data, 215 statements relating to the term 
"professor" were recorded. Based on ethnographic interpretive 
analysis of text> two distinct cultural conceptions of "professor" 
emerged — liberal arid conservative. The liberal group within the 
speech community defined a "professor" as a person who treats 
students as critical thinkers^ thereby eliminating the need for 
balance in the classroom, while the conservative group defines 
him/her primarily as orie who respects student beliefs while exposing 
students to different viewpoints. Ah exploration of these two 
conceptions revealed that the coriservative culttxre can be identified 
as a traditional society by virtue of its veneration of an episodic 
sequence (way of doing thirigs iri the classroom) , adherence to which 
determines the quality Pf a "professor," and by its reiteration of 
the status quo. The liberal culture group displays several attributes 
of classic (rather than inoderri American) conservative thought — for 
example^ the rights of the iridividual and the legitimacy of opinion 
for presentation by the professor iri the classroom. Referenf^:es are 
included and appendixes contain a comprehensive inventory of data 
citations. ) (NKA) 
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Accuracy in Acade?Tnja? 



"Prof essor'' as a Problematic Cultural Terrn: An Ethnographic Study 

Not only the character but also the degree of a culture 
is responsive to the prevailing image of man. For what 
^nan tells himself he is manifests itself soon enough in 
what he does arid may even predetermine what he can do. 
(Weaver, 1964, p. 134) 

Introduction 

Dell Hymes (19b2) claims three thirigs to be true about the 

speaking done in any giveri speech community. Firsts the speech of 
Si"^.^" _9^<^^P constitutes a system; second^ speech ar i language 
Y^^y.?^^^.®"^^^'^^^®^^/ f urictldn; and third,, the speech activity of 
?_^9^"^?D^"^y primary object of attention. Thus, speech is seen 

py^^^^^^^^^ varied, and conisti tuti ve of a shared world-view in any 
given speech community. Based on these assumptions, Hymes asserts 
^•^^"^.^•^^.^^^^y^^y speech of commuriity members can be studied in order 
to determine tacit knowledge within a given speech community. 
_ _ it has been stated that this tacit cultural knowledge is 
essential in order^ to make serise of speech whofc,^ meaning is not 
apparent (Phiiipsen, 1986). A study which utilizes the speech of a 
^^'"'"^Di^y ? _^^y L determining this cultural knowledge is labeled 

by Hymes an "ethnography of communicatiori" (Hymes, 1962). The 
currejrit study is an example of this approach, with goals similar to 
Katriei and Phiiipsen'B (1981) study of the term "communication". 
This_study seeks to determine the system of symbols which compirise 
the talk abput the cultural term "professor" within a specific speech 
community, ^nd^ to explicate dimensions of meaning which will help to 
make that discourse intelligible. 

^i"^^^ "professor" labels a role whose interpretation is 

sometime^ pjroblematic in American culture. The appearance on the 
Uni^versity of Washington campus in recent months of a group whose 
stated aim is^ to m^onitor and make public t*^e talk of "professors" has 
once ag^in Tmade thi^s a prominent term in the discourse of a speech 
comm^jn^tj^; in thi^ case, the speech community which encompasses the 
University of Washington. 

There is no one, clear, coherent conception of "professor" 
apparent in a cursory reading of discourse from this speech 
cojTvm^mty^ This Btatement, made by an emeritus professor of history^ 
hjnts at one perspective: "Once a professor has estatDlished himself 
in his^^eid, he must be free to state his cbriclusibns."(24) 
Contrast^ that conception of "prdfessdr" with the one embedded in 

from The Washington -&peot.a^tor, a self-described 
"conservative" journal published at the University of Washington in 
Seattle: "The question is: Has Professor Ames forgotten the 

^^^^f^^ ^ UW communications course and a democratic party 
function? Answer: Either yes or he doesn't care."(29) Another 
statement from The Washington Spectator reads: "Ramet is an 
^^?^_^^?^^_P^°^^^^°^r .^^^^^^'^g this subject] from a completely 
unbiased position. You hear no polemics. . .Just the pure, 
unadulterated facts. "(29) 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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This research project, rather than bemoaning the apparent 
inconsistency of meaning in the talk about the term "professor, 
instead chooses to use the problematici ty of this term as a key, a 
way of examining tacit features of this r^peech community which might 
not otherwise come to light. Submitting a large sample of discourse 
to ethnographic interpretive analysis produces two different and 
related grbujps of conclusions. 

First, the term "jDrofessor" will be treated as a "cover term" 
and "included term" fpr_ other, related speech within this speech 
Gonmunity (Spradley, 1979), so that some measure of order may be 
brought out of chaos. This stage of analysis first displays 
community discburse about "professors", and then demonstrates that 
the discourse emanates from two distinct cultural groups (terminology 
Seertz, 1973) within the speech community, each of which has its own 
conception of what a "professor" should be and do. 

Second, having established the existence of these two cultural 
groups through their differing conceptions of "professor", the speech 
of these two groujDs is then submitted to further analysis. This 
allows for the placement of these groups on a geiierai descriptive 
framework explicated by Philipsen (1981), and a diicussion of several 
ideological features apparent in community discourse. 

In order for this project to utilize the problematici ty of the 
term "professor," it is necessary first to demonstrate that such 
problematicity exists in community discourse. This demonstration 
will be accompilisned in two general ways. First, an accurate account 
will be presented of the events which acted £.s catalyst for the talk 
about the term "pirofessor" within this speech community. Second, the 
discourse which emerged within this context, and subsequently served 
as the data for this study, will be displayed. In this way, the 
problematicity of the term for the members of this specific speech 
community will become apjDarent. 
The Context: Sociaj^ Drama 

The talk about the problematic term "professor" arose from what 
is termed a "social drama" (Turner , 1980). Social dramas "occur 
within groups of jDersons who share values and interests and who have 
a real or alleged common history" (Turner, 1980, p.l49>. Social 
dramas (along with "rituals" and "myth") are characteristic forms by 
which a community's sense of shared identity can be affirmed and 
negotiated (Philipsen, 1981). The dramatic action follows a sequence 
of four phases. 

F'i^rst, a vidlatioh of the communal code c^curs, a breach . Then 
follows a second stage of ^r4^4g^ wherein community members attend to 
and make public the violation. Third comes redress, in which the 
af fender attempts to correct the damage caused by the breach. Last, 
the offender is either re^i^n^tearated into the community, or a schism 
is recognized by the community (Turner, 1980). Social dramas serve 
the unique function of defining the boundaries of communal life and 
of reintegrating into the group those persons who have tested those 
moral boundaries (Philipsen^ 1981, p. 9). 

The social drama which served as the catalyst for this study 
^^^^^^^ around the presence of the national "Accuracy in Acidemia" 

"the campus c± the University of Washington in 
^f^"^"^^^' Washington. The organization^ formed in August of 1985, is 
headed by the co-host of a fundamentalist Christian radio show and is 
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directed by the son ol a Hungarian "freedom fig Its stated aim 

is to expose professojrs who lean ideologically either left or right 
in the classroom. The group aiieges that there are 10^000 Marxists 
currently among the 600,000 prof essors in the United States. (39) 
Staff members of The^ Washington Spectator, a self-described 
••conservative" campus Journa^, brought the movement to the University 
of Washington by implementing a campaign to ••mbnitdr professors 
suspected of spreading liberal, leftist, or Marxist views in the 
classroom. ••(23) In October of 1985, The Washinoton-See-c^L^tor 
published a list of those professors they deemed ••the worst on 
campus^^> along with a rationale for the inclusion of each on that 
list. Reaction to this iist from the campus community and the 
community at large was immediate^ energetic, and varied, making the 
air thick (during the ••crisis •• stage of this social drama) with 
jpublic discourse about ••proiessors^^. This public text formed the 
majority of the data base for this study. 

The first stage of analysis^_can be conceptualized as an attempt 
to make that talk about ••prof essors^^ less problematic by 
demonstrating the ways in which the natives of this speech community 
themselves render this talk intelligible. A description and display 
of their talk about the term ••prof essor •• is the necessary first step 
in this process. 

Method 

Proc e^w^e-^o^ -Data Collc?ction 

Data for this study were gathered oyer the course of an eight- 
month period, beginning with tiie publication of The Washingt^o^ 
Spec t ^ trO^ ^ s list of suspect professors at the University of 
Washington in early October of 1965. Data which were collected 
during the latter months of J: he study were included only if they made 
some reference to the controversy, or social drama, surrounding the 
role of "professor" at the University of Washington. This criterion 
served to maintain the desired focus of the study on speech situated 
in a particular time and place. 

Sixty-five different occurrences of talk relating to the social 
drama were collected. From these various occurrences, 215 statements 
relating t^ the term ••prof e_ssor "_ j/ere recorded. Included in this 
number are statements culled from articles, editorials, and letters 
to the editors of the two large ^ity newspapers ( The Seattle ^vm^ & 
Sk^rid Se^tlr e ^ Post -^ntelligencer ) : statements discovered in articles, 
editorials and letters to the editors (published and unpublished) of 
both the campus newspaper j The Daily of the University of 4*?^^hifiatHDn ) 
^r^^ T^>e^ Washingto n Spectator: and statements given during a series of 
unstructured interviews with eight members of the speech community 
under investigation, including four faculty and four students chosen 
for their awareness al but lack_of public, verbal involvement in the 
controversy. The interviews were used primarily to determine whether 
the ethnographers conclusions, at various points in the study, were 
intelligfible to other members of the speech community, and for the 
purpose of adding to the available discourse. 

A comp»rehensivf? listing of ail da^ta is recorded in the appendix 
at the end of this p<iper. All references to community discourse in 
this text are followed by a reference number in parentheses. 
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CondensiBd verbatim field notes were recorded immediately after 
each of the interviews (SjDradley^ 1979^ p. 75). These condensed 
yerslons of the talk which took place during the Interviews served 
the purpose of recording key terms and relationships _ as exprecBed by 
the informants. In addition to the field notes, reguiariy written 
memos delineated concerns, problems, and insights encountered during 
"^^^ P^^"^^^^ data collection and analysis (Miles and Huberman, 

i!^84). In this way, the ethnographer's thought processes, as well as 
the data, became part of the fDermanent record which assisted in the 
drawing of conclusions from the information available in the 
discourse* 

The Nature of trfee-^EHgom^Hrs^ , 

"[Professor Barash is on the list of 'the w^rst on 
campus'] because he teaches his viewpoint and his 
viewpoint only." IStatemeht attributed to Joe Friend, a 
former editor of Tfee- s^vj^vatofi— Spe c t a t o r 2 39) 

"But I think we all teach from a perspective. A 
class in women's studies doesn't give a balanced look 
at men's studies." (Statement attributed to professor 
David Barash; 39) 

"You can't very well tar a man with 'un scholarly 
conduct' if he reaches a conclusion that's different 
from your own." (Statement attributed to Arthur Bescor, 
professor emeritus of history; 24) 

"Conservative ideas are being squelched on 
campus." (Statement attributed to John West Jr., 
managing editor of The Wash irtat^^-St^ ctat ipr i 23) 

"All we ask is that Eprbf essbrs] at least have the 

courtesy to respect our beliefs. All we want them to 

do is introduce students to differing points of view." 

l^/*^^"^^'"^^^ attributed to John West Jr., managing editor 
of The Washington Speo^t^%or^; 33) 



"Professor Willis Konick has endeared himself to 

students with his most unusual teaching style.. .Willis 

has been known to walk atop» classroom desks, pull 

hair, and quite often sing. 'Willis classes' 
_ extreme: y entertaining to be sure, bu-b students 
i^ea^rn a lot about the topics they study from Willis." 
EEmphasis added 3(29) 

"Ji you're the type of persfon who thinks English 

ought to be classified as a social science^ then Prof. 
Patterson is for you. Patterson likes to_ be trendy. 
He'^ii try to find feminism in Edgar Allen Poe; he'll 
apply Clifford Geertz's cultural anthropology tr» 
P u r i tan Literature." (From The^-Washihqtbn Spe^^^or ' s 
list of 'the worst on campus'; 29) 
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"tProfessor Pedro Ramet3 allows an amount of 
freedom in ■^**^^_ _?i^ss for studentis to explore sjDecific 
areas of interest to t!ie^m. Raniet is truiely Csic] 
engrossed in his subject^ covering It from a completely 
unbiased position; You hear no polemics ch the iBVilr 
or virtues of Communism, Just the pure, unadulterated 
facts. "(29) 

"They have a right to academic freedom, but with 
that right they also have a responsibility not to use 
their position to propagandize or promote a politicrl 
belief." (Statement attributed to Laelo Csorda, 

director of "Accuracy in Academia"; 39) 

"Reading Thursday's article on the group called 
Accuracy in Academic was interesting. Liberals call it 
censorship; conservatives call it an attempt to create 
a balance. "(5) 

"It is an attempt to insist that in nn institution 
of higher education, opposing viewpoints b^^ admitted to 
the classroom (this point ought to be moot; any 
responsible prof essoi is probably already doing this). 
For the few professors who abuse their position and the 
public trust, [Accuracy in Academia3 becomes a 
disseminator of information to the general public 
informing them of this iact."(5) 

"Academic subjects can rarely be* objectively 
presented. The purpose of learning is to promote 
thought, and thought inspires opinion. Balance in an 
academic setting, if such a thing can ever be attained, 
can only come about by broadening rather than 
restricting the ideas taught therein. "(12) 

"...almost every class you go to, you hear the 
professor as he spouts off about how stupid the 
conservative viewpoint is. (Unless it is a sensible 
class like accounting 111). "(10) 

"We're not censors; we're not ideological hit men, 
we're just students who want to learn instead of being 
indoctrinated." (Statement attributed to John West Jr., 
managfing editor of The Washington Spectator; 2*3) 

"We want to make sure professors are hold 
accountable for what they teach." (Statement attributed 
to Laslo Csorba, director of "Accuracy in Acadeinia? '*33) 
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_ _ Jp^sG stat&mentB have in conimdn two important elements: ali 
di^scuss the roie of the "processor", and all emanate from the same 
speech community, that of those persons concerned with and verbaiiy 
involved in the University of Washington. These statements, howo?ver, 
are also different from one another, in that all of this discourese is 
clearly not spoken with one "voice". The immediate task In analyzing 
these samples _qf discourse, and the larger body of discourse of which 
these are_repreEentative, is to determine how many "voices" there are 

"^^^^^i^^'^''^^®?'..^'".^ .^^^^ where those "voices" emanate. Batrei on 
analysis of the above statements and others, it appears that one way 
in which the members of this speech community mak«_ this potpourri of 
talk inteUiQibie is by bearing in mind attributes of the person or 
persons who utter a given piece of discourse. There are two general 
ways this is accomplishe .1. 

i^i^st, ^embedded in the discourse are repieated references to one 
ideological orientat-uDn or another. The two most prevalent labels 
which the speakers assign to themselves and others are "liberal" and 
"conservative". Attaching one of these labels to a speaker 
apparently_heips a listener from this speech community make sense of 
that speaker's utterance. 

Secand,_ by also looking for a speaker's position on the issue of 
whether it is^ the "pjrof essor 's*' responsibility to assure "balance in 
the classroom",^ listener is assiisted in making sense of discourse, 
and of the controversy as a whole. Utilizing the above and further 
samples of taj:k^^ will now demonstrate the validity of these two 
types of indicators ^or the members of this speech community. 

"Libera l" and "conservative" as labels . As can be readily shown 
through a display of relevant discourse, the labels "liberal" and 
"conservative^" Bi^e^ most commonly used by speakers to 

identify their jdeoiogicai orientation. "Conservative University of 
Washington students^., said they will expose UW faculty members whose 
teaching excludes conservativi= viewpoints," stated one reporter from 
■t-^^ Seattle Pbst--IjitelliQencer . (23) One reporter from Th e -Se attl e 
'^^"^g^s began ^^^r article J^ith the statement "Conservative cbllege 
students have formed a national group to spy on professor^ whose 
politics are considered questi^onable."( 39) The Washi4> Qtbri Sp e cta tor 
repeatedly identified^ itself as "a conservative journal." 

At the other end of the spectrum. The Washington- Sb e ct a tor 
charged that "liberal professors commonly ignore- or attack- 
conservative ideas in_the classroom. "(24) the editors of The Seat^^e 
T4mes stated that "conservative students propoiEse to expose professors 
who demonstrate a liberal slant in the classroom. "(20) Laslo Csorba, 
the directc - of _"A^ccuracy in Academia", waf2 quoted as saying "Social 
science departments have tradltjonaiiy been havens for liberal 
doctrine.. .AIA investigates cases not only of prcifessors who are too 
liberal, but also^ thos^ who may be too conservative. The problem, 
however, is coming mostly from the left. "(33) 

The above discourse, being representative, demonstrates that the 
labels -liberal" and^ "p^J^^^T^.^'^i^^" used consistently within this 

speech community to denote a speaker's ideological orientation. 
Speakers identi^fied as^ sharing a common label are also identified as 
sharing a cominon position on an important issue. Although several 
issueB appear to be in dispute within the discourse, the one which 
appears most central to the controversy is the issue of whether or 
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not it is the responsibility of a "prof iBSBbr " to present all sides of 
a given issue to h^s/hei^ class; Further sattiplee of discourse can be 
examined in order to assess tht? accuracy of this claiTn. 

"Balan c e i^n the c: assroom"; Indicator ^f bri e r vt^t-ion . This 
staternent, maide by David Barash, one of the professors naTnc?d in the 
'wbrst on campus' list , typically addresse this issue: "It's 
dii5honest for an instructor to claim he's presenting an unbiased^ 
God's-eye view."(33) The Washington StJectatcr seemed to agree only 
in part> stating that "[Professor b3 have every right to make 
Ctheir] point of view known to Etho^ir] students. ..as long as they 
don't give short shrift_ i^or no shrift) tc other viewpoints. "(1 ) This 
point-of-view was amplified by an anonymous letter-wri tc?r, who etate=d 
that "...anyone who resists the introduction of opposing viewpoints 
in his course and calls |t 'academic freedom' is probably himself a 
master of both thought control and Doublespeak. "(5) 

- Steve Olsvang^ ^^^^^ P^°^°^A academic affairs, stated that 

"There's no policy that says [professors] can't be one-sided. If the 
stated purpose of the course is to teach about the negative impacts 
of nuclear war, and. that's^ what the_ professor teaches, then he's 
doing his job. A faculty member teaches ^rom the perspective he's 
familiar with. "(24) Another prof essor, Bradley Scharf, claimed that 
even though his long-term goai_ is for students to have "a balanced 
picture of the world", he doesn't have to teach students "the 
official government view" in the classroom; "They can get it every 
day on television. "(39) 

To the extent tnatthe^ above statements are typical of the 
discourse surrounding the term "professor", it would seem that the 
public assertion that it is Jijie "professor's" responsibility to 
ensure "balance in the classroom" appears to be the actual breach o^ 
the communal code which inBtiga_ted the controversy. One apparent 
method by which membejrsv o^ speech community make intelligible 

the talk about "professors"^ then, ^s to determine whether a given 
speak >r is in favor of or opposed to the "professor" being 
responsible for assuring "balance in the classroom", 

can also be shown that each ideological label ("liberal"or 
"conservative") consistently covaries with one of the two positions 
or* "balance in the classroom". jn the discussion which follows, 
these relationships are made explicit. 

Hubert G. Locke, one self -proclaimed "ul tra-libi&ral pr-«-*f essor " 
stated, "I am quite open about my politjcai biases in the 
classroom. ..I believe my students have a right to know what my biases 
are."<3P) David Barash, another professor labeled as "liberal," 
stated "I'm not going to make any effort whatsoever for a balanced 
approach [in the classroom]. "(^± ) Based or these statements and many 
others ^ike them, it is apparent tha_t persons who are opposed to 
"balance in the classroom" are the ones generally referred to as 
"liberal"^ in orientation by members of this speech community. 

The— ^^^ghinqton Spectator^ rgpeatediy self- arid other-described 
as a "conservative journal, "_ wrote "We vant to encourage professors 
to include a diversity of views tin the classroom]. "(21 ) Another 
statementi. attributed to the editor of that journal, asserts that 
"...when only certain points of vie-- are included in the classroom, 
then students are being denied their right to academic freedom; their 
right to listen to all points of view; their right to make up their 
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own mindB inteliigentiy - without being le-d albng liRe pupils in a 
catechism ciass. "(2jD TMb discourse shows that spleakers in favor of 
"balance in the classroom" are the onies generally described as 
"conservative" by members of this speech community. 

Utilizing the question of "balance in the classroom" as a sort 
oi fuicrum, the natives (and the ethnographer) can then divide up the 
discourse about th^ term "professor" into two general camps. If the 
speaker is in favor of the "professor" ensuring "balance in the 
classroom," th'^t speaker is identified as a "conservative." If, on 
the other hand, the speaker is opposed to the "professor" ensuring 
"balance in the ciasnroom," that speaker is identified es a 
"liberal." 

Utilizing these two distinctions,, it was possible to identify 

segments of discourse aB_ ejnenating from either the 'conservative" or 
the "liberal" cultural grcup. This produced a twofold data analysis 
yielding two separate an^ djstinct conceptions of "pirof essor ." This 
analysis also allowed a much fighter focus on the cultural groups 
themselves by treating them separately, and emphasizing dimensions of 
similarity and contrast between the two. 

distinct c ultural groups . Seertz (1973) defines "culture" 
as "an historically transmitted system of symbols and their 
meanings." In order for the Isabels "liberal" and "conservative" to 
denote two distinct cultural groups within this particular speech 
communi^ty^ it must be shown that while the entire speech community 
may share a system of symbois_, each of these two labels represents a 
group which utilizes its own unique system of meanings. The 
remainder of this study sets but to show just that. 

Analysis will continue by_ demonstrating the disparity, within 
this speech community, between "liberal" and "conservative" cultural 
conceptions of the term "professor." Then, by demonstrating the 
dissijnilar placement of tne term "professor" within each group's 
system of symbols and meanings, societal values and views of the 
communication process can be ihown to differ between the two cultural 
groups. Intelligible accomplishment of this analysis enhances the 
validity of the '^liberal "/ "conservati ve" and "balance in the 
classroom" distinctions as indicative of the two "voices" within this 
speech com lunity. 
P^csc^dU r e s fo r Data Analysis 

Data analysis involved two general moves. T./«?se were not 
accomplished ^n a linear fashio_n, but rather were allowed to feed 
into one another as new data and insights were exposed at one or 
another stage. The first move involved a "domain analysis" utilizing 
the term "professor. « Spradley <i979Ji defines this type of analysis 
as search for .cultural symbols which are included in larger 
categbrieji (domain: ) by virtue of some similarity" (p. 94). This 
study sets _Qut to look for cultural symbols which make up the donrain 
"prcpfessor^" as well as the symbols which make up the domains of 
thoge^ terms. 

A previously published list of types of s&mantic relationships 
was utilized in the initial stages of this process (Spradley, 1979, 
P- These semantic relationships were found to be prevalent i.i 

the talk and language systems of many different cultures, and provrd 
to be a useful tool in the analysis of discourse. The two semantic 
relationships which proved to be the most useful during the initial 
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stages of data analysis were "x (is a kind of) y," and "x (should be 
done by) y," with the term "professor" functibnirsg as the "y" tertn in 
each case. These siBmantic relationships yielded several other terms 
which are used by the natjyes to refer to "professors," and norms 
dealing with a "prof iBssor 's" behavior, respectively. 

Domain analysis continued, utilizing the semantic relationship 
"x (should be done by) y," with the "y" terms being several of the 
most prevalent other terms used to refer to "professors" (e.g."x" 
should he done by "instructors," "x" should be done by "members of 
the academic community"). This procedure facilitated the emergence 
from the talk of norms pertaining to the behavior of someone called 
by one of the other terms. This procedure was accomplished 
separately for "conservative" and "liberal" discburse, as were all 
procedures of data analysis. 

j_ '^P^ second move In the data analysis process involved 

examination of the domains identified in the first part of the data 
analysis. In particular, the norms pertaining to the behavior of a 
^professor" were compared with the norms pertaining to the behavior 
of someone called by one of the other terms (e.g. "scholar") in order 
to achieve a taxonomic analysis of the term "professor" (Spradley, 
1979, pp. 144-150) for each cultural group. The goal of this step 

to demonstrate the relat i onsh4^&& avnong the terms discovered 
during domain analysis, to determine which of the other terms are 
actually "cover terms" (domains of which "professor" ii i subset) and 
whi^cK are "i_ncladed terms" (or subsets of "professor") relative to 
the_problematic term "professor" (Spradley, 1979). This was 
accomplished through a comparison of the norms and roles talked about 
by each cultural group. 

^ Accomplishment of this taxonomy facilitated the definition of 
+'*;^^_tejrTn "professor, utilizing the explicit symbols and tacit 
^^^^tionships discovered in the discourse of each cultural _ groap 
within_ the speech community. The symbols and relationships by which 
the_members of each cultural group make this term meaningful fall 
most intailigibly under two distinct aefinitions. Explication and 
analysis of these two conceptions is detailed in the following 
section . 

Results 

Initial analysis of the jproblematic term "professor" yielded the 

presence of several other terms which symbolize different "types" of 
"prof esr^rs." Host pervasive and consistent among these terms were 
" scho lar. " " instructor. " " faH^.ult^ - m o mb e r . " and " member bf the 
academic community.." These terms were used by members of boch groups 
within the speech community. Subsequent analysis, hbwever, 
demonstrated that the two cultural groups define these common terms 
in very different ways. 

J the discussion wnich follows^ these common term/i will be 

defined, atiiizir.g the indigenous terminology of each group to 
articulate the "norms," or "behaviors which are obligated, preferred, 
or prohibi^texi" <ShiManoff, 1980, p. 57) for a person whb is called t>y 
one of these terms. Once these norms have been e^xpiica ted, they wall 
'^'^^ri be held up tar comparison with the norms which regulate a 
"professor's" behavior. In this way,, not only can the term 
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"professor" be culturally defined, but it can also be accurately 
placed in context with other related talk which surrounds it. 
- The two cultural groups found within^ this speech cdniTTiuhity will 

be explicated one at a time. First, two culture-specific definitions 
of "what a professor is" will be set forth^ one from each group 
("conservative^ and "liberal"). Second, the two definitions will be 
compared in detail^ not only to each other, but also to concepts 
outside of this specific case and community. 

The -" L^i b^r^l^ -C^ t u r al — Br o u p 

The "liberal" group describee a " scholar " as one who is an 
"expert," i.hb "puts ideas down on paper where they can be criticized 
by other "experts." The "scholar" is in the business of "creating 
kndwledige through research" which s/he then submits in accordance 
with the "pubJ is h-or- perish rule." Although a scholar is held 
responsible for his/her "views" by his/her peers in the "academic 
community," and is expected to be "accurate about factual things," 
that same scholar is "not told what to teach by non-experts" in the 
classroom. 

The "liberal" group talks about an " instructor " as one who 
"teaches courses." "Instructors" should be "clear" and "open-minded" 
with their students about their "political biases" "in the 
clasir:robm." This person should not "claim to present an unbiased, 
God s-eye view," nor should they "teach a course to please any 
particular point of view"; an "instructor" should, however, be able 
to "justify his/her teaching perspective." Ultimsteiy, an 
"instructor" teaches students to be "critical thinkers" by "making 
hiiB/her decision-making process explicit." 

The "liberal" group describes a " faculty member" as a "teacher" 
who teaches from the "perspective" with which s/he is familiar. As 
seen by this culture, "faculty members" should "speak their minds" 
and be free frdrn "intimidation." A member of the faculty is rewarded 
with "tenure" for abiding by "professional standards of conduct." 

Members of the "liberal" culture talk about a " member of the 
academic- c offlTTH^m^trV " as one who inust> most importantly, "defend" and 
"tnaintain" /^academic freedom" and "free speech," both "within our own 
ranks" and "in the classroom." A "member of the academic community" 
should "create knowledgLe through research" and be "free to state 
his/her conclusions." This person should also prepare students to 
"undorstarid end change the world" by "improving their minds" and 
"training them tor careers." ■ A member of this community should not 
"express dogmas" or "promote action regarding personal vie^s in the 
classroom." 

The above cultural conceptions provide a set of behaviors 
perceived as appropriate for the most common types of "professors" 
referred to in the text. By comparing these descriptions of 
appropriate behaviors with the behaviois described as appropriate (by 
the "liberal" group, bF^low) for a "professor," a definition of the 
term "professor" can then be formulated, utilizing terminology and 
intorrelatibnships found within this culture. 

NorTOS^^i^^- Pprofegeor^^ — ^Wie^ ^liberal" group . The "liberal" 
culture talks about a "professor" as^ being a person who, most 
importantly, "treats stud<^nts as critical thinkers." Because of this 
basic orientation toward students, a "prof c'ssor" does not need to 



hiave a "balanced approach" or teachi t^^ "official government view" 
because students can hear that "ev^ry day on television." The ^ob of 
the "jprbfes.<5or" is to "interpret" the subject matter, and that 
interpretatibn can be "one-sided*" 

In addition to the freedom implied _in_ the definition up to this 
point, /prof essbrs" also have certain responsibilities up to which 
they should live. This can be summed up fay talking about the 
"professor" as_ the "creator", both of "curriculum" and of 
"knowledge." This "creator" should know, how best to "present" 
information for "maxi^mum impact," and shouid_ hold to tne "stated 
purpose of the course" vhe.i creating curriculum, this person should 
"be accurate" when talking about "factual" things in the classroom, 
and ishould not "ask students to agree" with everything s/he 
presents. In sum, the "professor" is a person who "creates" and 
"interprets" "knowledge" and "information" f5r students who are 
"critical thinkers." 

In the discussion to this pointy this culture's views on what 
constitutes appropriate behavior for a "scholar," an "instructor," a 
"faculty member," a "member of the academic, community," and a 
^professor" have been demonstrated. By lobkingi for dimensions of 
similarity and difference among these sets o£ norms, these five 
cultural terms can be placed in relation to one another. By 
accomplishing this taxonomic analysis (Spradiey, 1S7S), the term 
"professor" can be culturally defined, utilizing accurately the 
terminology of the culture. 

What ^-"drb^es sbr" sho uld be: The "liberal" group . The 
"liberal" cultural groufD talks about a "professor" as^ primarily a 
"member of the academic community" whose is to "create knowledge 

through research." One maintains one's. Standing in this community by 
being a good "scholar"; one who "puts ideas down on paper to be 
criticized" by other_ "experts" and "professionals" within the 
"academic cbmmunity." The "academic community" is larger than the 
university itself, but is locally represented, by "faculty members." 
A "professor" is ultimately answerable not _to the "public," but 
rather to the "academic community." This abstract community becomes 
more concrete as a "facult_y" which can reward good "scholarship" with 
such things as "tenure." Because a "professor" is responsible for 
recreating knowledge," as an "instructor" s/he is entitled to teach 
from an "educated perspective." It is by cultivating and learning 
more about this "perspective" that a "professor" maintains his/her 
standing within the "academic community." It is this pursuit which 
is protected by "academic freedom." 
The "Conservati ve" Cultural Grou p 

The "conservative" group describes a " scholar " as one who does 
ript suffer from a "lack bf knowledge." If this person is an 
"extremely intelligent individual" and a "real scholar," then s/he is 
described as an "academician." 

-- the "conservative" grbup talks about an ." instructor " as one who 
rrieads classes." The "instructor** should "love what s/he teaches," 
be "filled with enthusiasm," __and should be "open to criticism of 
his/her teaching ability." This person should have "scholarly 
value," but "should be more than an extremely intelligent 
individual." An "instructor" should not "censor the conservative 
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pomt oi_ vie^," but rather should "tieach so that students learn a lot 
about the topics;" 

^^ Jhe ^'conser^^Siiive'' group describes a " f aculty ^ -m^mb^" as a 
r^tea^cher," of ten a_ radical" who "indoctrinates instead of 

educates." "Faculties" are talkied about as often being "havens for 
leltist and Marxist doctrine," and as being groups which reinforce 
the denial of "academic freedom" of students. 

The -^conservative" group talks about a worthy " m e mb e r — of the 

academic community" as one who should pay more than "lip service" to 
?"^^z?°?^?_^?_ the free exchange of ideas^" "encouraging 

stud^ents to thi^nk for themselves," "tolerating a wide range of 
P°^i'^^P^ ?^PrF?^^°" "^^^ classroom," and "piroviding a forum for 
vigorous debate.^" This person Bhduld not see it as their "duty" to 
"show leftist views;" - 

Norms for a "professor"; The "cons ervativ e^^— ar^u^ . The 
"conservative"_ cuitur^i_ ^roup talks about a "professor" as being a 
person^ yfha, most ^Tnpqi-tantiy , "respects student beliefs" while 
"introducing^ or "exposing^ students to "differing points of yiew." 
Because of thi_s twofoid_ approach, a professor should not only admit 
"opposing vi^wpointsr^ to__the classroom, but should also let his/her 
"moral consci^ence" Prevent him/her from "using his/her pidsition" to 
"propagandize" or "promote beliefs." 

A "professor" has the_ freedom to "teach his/her viewpoint" and 
his/her "educated, intelligent opinion." A "professor" even has the 
right to "make_ Ehis/her3 poi^nt of view known" to students. While 
these freedbms_are_ tolerated within this culture, they are clearly 
not the preferred behaviors for a professor. 

An ideal "prof essor^" _as talked about by this cultural group, 
should not make studerits hear "polemics" on the "evils or virtues" of 
a given subject, but should^ rather cover his/her subject from a 
"completely unbiased _position;" this "professor" should expose 
students only to "pure" and "unadulterated facts," and be held 
"accountable" ior what they teach; in this way, "professors" do not 
"abuse the public trust" placed in them by virtue of their 
"position*" 

Because this "professor" should also "respect student beliefs," 
several other ^behavior^s a^re pr^e scribed and proscribed in the 
classroom. Broadly, _students should be "allowed to explore" specific 
"areas of interest tiD_ _them" within th^e "topics" being "learned." 
This exploration i^s faciiitated_ by the "professor" exposing students 
to "facts" about a "diversity of views," being "engrossed in 
Chis/her] subject," and being "open" to "questions" and 
"disagreement" from students. 

In sum, a good "prof essor " "enthusjastically " "exposes" students 
to a "diversity of views," then ajtiows "freedom" in the classroom for 
students to explore "topics of interest to them" by "welcoming 
qu€?stions," "discussion" and "debate." By exposing students to a 
wide variety of "facts," a "professor"_ rewards the "public trust" in 
him/her and does not "abuse his/her position" by "teaching opinion as 
fact." 
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Again, as for the "liberal" group discuissed previously, 
apprdpriatie behaviors related to the five cultural terms have been 
explicated. By using these behaviors as a means for placing the five 
terms in relation to one another, a "conservative" cultural 
definition of "pirbfessbr" can be accomplished. 

What a "iprdf essoF^- shoul d- be^ The— ^^cMDnservati ve" group . the 

"conservative" cultural group, interestingly, also sees a "professor" 
as primarily a "member of the academic community," whose job is to 
"promote the free exchange of ideas" rather than to "create knowledge 
through research." The "academic community" is no larger than the 
aniversity itself, and includes both students and "faculty members." 
"Faculty memberis" are, by virtue of their position In society, held 
"accountable for what they teach," not by a large body of 
"professionals," but rather by "the public"> of which students are an 
important part. A "professor" is a "scholar" if s/he "teaches so 
that students learn a lot about the topics." 

For members of this culture, then, a "professor" is talked about 
as primarily ah "instructor" who is a "member of the academic 
community." As such, it is his/her primary responsibility to "expose 
students to a diversity of views" arid "pirpmote the free exchange of 
ideas." The extent to which a "professor" does these things 
determines the extent to which s/he is a "scholar," with an excellent 
"professor " being labeled a "real scholar." 

The "professor" is answerable to - the public" by virtue of 
fais/her "position" within the "academic community." This "academic 
commanity" is talked about as a localized version of "the public," 
and as such, all "members of the acao'cac community" are subject to 
the same rules and censure ajpplied by all other "members." "Academic 
freedom," for the users of this culture, is the name given to the 
freedom to discuss and debate the behaviors of all members of this 
"community." 

Two Conceptions of ^Professor"; A CbmiDar isoi^ 

__ RP°*^^^ members of this speech community, "liberal" and 

"conservative" conceptioris of "professor" differ substantially. This 
section will attempt to make those dimensions of contrast more 
explicit by summarizing the two concepitlons along specific 
dimensions. 

JP^ major difference between the two cultural conceptions of 

"professor" concerns what is seen to be his/her primary 
responsibility. The "liberals" claim "creating knowledge through 
research" as most fundamental^ while the "conservatives" maintain 
that a "prof essor" should be first and foremost an "instructor" who 
"reBpects student beliefs" and "exposes students to a diversity of 
^i^^^ the classroom." It seems that this distinction between 
research and teaching as primary focus accounts for many other 
differences between the two cultural conceptions of "professor," 
l^nciudi_ng significant contrasts in the meanings of the shared 
cultural terms "academic community," "scholar," "academic freedo:ti^" 
and "learning." 

^^^-^^^^^S^ the two conceptions of "professor" are very unlike each 

°" surf3ce they appear to be very similar. Both 

"iibejrais" and "conservatives" see the "professor" as primarily a 
"i^^TTiber of the academic community" who retains his/her good standing 
within that commanity by being a "scholar." Both groups also claim 
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that the "professor" has a right to "academic freedom^" and a 
concomitant responsibility to impart "learning." By keeping in roind^ 
however, that "sociial expressions Care3 on their surface enigmatical" 
(Geertz, 1973, p, 5), it is possible to delve beyond the "surface" 
and show actual dimensions of contrast between these two apparently 
similar definitions. 

The "liberal" conception^ . Significantly, the two groups define 
"^^^ nature of the "academic community" differently. The "academic 
community," as talked about by the "liberal" culture, is larger than 
the university itself, and is comprised of all "scholars" who are 
engaged In "creating knowledge through research." A "professor" 
maintains his/her standing within the "academic community" by being a 
"that is, making a "significant contribution to his/her 
_ "scholars" are geheirally employed by institutions of 
hl^gher education, where they are entitled to "academic freedom," that 
^^J"9 ^■^^'^^^P*^^^^ where one is free to state one's conclusions" 

without threat to one's livelihood. Students are a part of this 
process to the extent that they are privileged to "learn" from these 

are allowed that opportunity only after being 
accepted Into the university. 

While "professors" do have the responsibility to be "accurate 

about factual things in the classroom," they are not subject to 
censure or criticism of their "scholarship" by students. The 
responsibility for whether or not students "learn" is placed heavily 
on the students themselves. The "liberal" cultural group is more 
i_nciined to "get good students and get out of their way^" leaving the 
motivation to "learn" to the stude'^its themselves. The "professor" is 
at the university primarily as an expert who demonstrates 
"f^^^^^^^^^^P" i^ willing to share both the fruits of his/her 

labors and the methods by which s/hz^ arrived at them. His/Her 
r^?P??^^^^^^ty does not extend to creating motivation in students, 
nor to discovering and presenting the counterpoint for every 
assertion s/he makes "in the classroom." 

Learni n g as apprenticeship: A--m etajDhQ r^ . A metaphor which aptly 

captujres_ this relationship is one which pictures the student and 
"Pr9^?^^°r" ^J^ ^^ apprentice/expert relationship. The apprentice is 
placed with the expert in cDrder to learn vhat the expert knows. The 

^^^^Pt^d by the expert (or the expert's employer) in 
order to study under him/her, and once there, must keep in nind that 
s/he ie apprenticed to a person who knows more about his/her 
specl^alty. than does the apprentice. Upon acceptance of an 
apprentice, the expert does not significantly alter the way in which 
?'^^?_9P^A ^^^"^ fulfilling his/her responsibilities. Rather, the 
?PPT_^"^^^? .^"P^^^^Q*^*^ ^° ^ote how the expert goes about making 
si^gnificant contributions to his/her field, and to "learn" through 
observation and practice of what is observed. 

^ T^?_ '"P^^ outstanding the expert's work, the more recognition and 

esteem that expert will receive from others in his/her field. As a 
given expert becomes more and more esteiBmed by his/her peers^ s/he 
also becomes more in demand as a tutor for apprentices. Hence^^ the 
better the ^xpert is, the more of a privilege it becomes to work 
under this per son By showing him/herself to be an expert, a person 
earns the J^Jg^^t to practice whatever pursuits s/he, as an expert, 
feels are appropriate for an expert in his/her field, and 
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apprenticeBhip to that person becomes more at a privilege than a 
right. 

'Ph^ -P^&nserv^t irv^^ conception . For the "conservative" cultural 
group, the academic community does not exist as a singular entity 
outside the university itself, as it does for the "liberals". 
Because the "academic community" is seeir as synonymous with "the 
University of Washington," both "professors" and students are 
considered to be "members of the academic community." Because all 
"members of the academic community" are entitled to "academic 
freedom," this right then is seen as applying both to "professors" 
and to students. The "conservatives", rather than defining "academic 
freedom" as the right of a "professor" to pursue and present his/her 
"perspective" (as it is defined by tl.e "liberal" group), defines it 
as the "student's freedom to explore topics of interest" to him/her 
"in the classroom^" and the right to censure those (including 
"professors") who inhibit that process. 

This grbup> then, sees the role of the "professor" to be more of 
a localized one, with the campus itself seen as the jprimary focus of 
a "professor's" professional activity. As such, a "professor's" 
standing within the "academic community" is assessed locally, through 
his/her behavior at the University of Washington. A "professor" in 
good standing within the "academic community" is called a "scholar," 
and, for the culture^ one practices good "scholarship" by being a 
good "instructor." A good "instructor" is orse who "exposes students 
to facts about a diversity of views," "allows freedom to explore 
topics of interest to individual student£f>" and is "enthusiastic" and 
"engrossed in his/her subject." 

As seen by the "conservative" culture, the "professor" is more 
responsible for "learning" taking place than is the s-tudent. The 
student does not "learn" simply by watching how the "professor" makes 
significant contributions to his/her field, but rather expects that 
the "professor" will expend the effort which ensures tnat the student 
"learns." As this conception of the "professor "/student relationship 
is inconsistent with ah expert/apprentice relationship, a different 
metaphor is necessary for further explication of this view. 

Lear-nin^^£ ^ K-vv^st-lH^^ Ar metaphor . By picturing students as 

stockholders in "The Corporation" and "professors" as that 
corporation's board of directors, it is possible to illustrate 
several features of the "conservative" cultural conception of 
"professor." The student decides to "invest" in this specific 
"corporation" based on what it can do for him/her. in return for 
"investments" of time^ money, and energy, the student expects a 
substantial return^ in the form of useful "learning." 

"this corjporation> as in any corporation, it is the 
responsibility of the company to make itself attractive to 
"investors." This means that a good share of what the company does 
must be accomplished with the "investor" in mind. Qhce the student 
has "invested," s/he has a voice in determining where the company's 
(Including his/her) "Investments" might best be placed so as to yield 
maximum return; "ihvef^tors" are not powerless in this milieu. 
Because the corporation has an interest in keeping the students 
"invested," its board of directors should continue to respect the 
Judgements of its stockholders. In this way, the corporation is more 
likely to supply what its "investors" see as a healthy "return." 
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If, on the other hand, "investors" don't feel they are given 
enough voice in the handling of their "investments," they are 
(entitled to call the board of directors to account, if enough 
stockholders were to do this, it would be in the best interests of 
the corporation to take the "investors'" Judgements into account by 
either changing the way the current board of directors handles 
"investments"^ or by replacing the board vith a new one. in any 
case, it is the primary responsibility of the corporation to assure 
that students get a healthy ireturn on their "investment." 

A corporation becomes a good one in which to "invest" by 
demonstrating It^ ability to deal with the ner^ds ot its "investors." 
This ability (on the part o± the board of directors) involves both 
the acquired skill of placing "in vestments" where they will produce 
most efiectiv&ly, and the ability to be sensitive and receptive to 
the differing preferences and judgements of individual investors. 

The "conservative" culture asserts that there is a certain 
method of "investing" student time> money, and energy which 
facilitates "learning" while leaving room tc accomodate student 
beliefs and judgements. This "preferred episodic sequence," or 
preferred method by which teaching should be accomplished, is 
presented as one further method by which the "conservative" 
conception of "professor" can be made more intelligible to the 
reader. 

The -pr ef erre ^ -egii&-^i e s eo^e nc e . The "conservative" conception 
of the cultural symbol "jprdfessor" can better be understood by 
examining a secquehce of events which, for this cultural group, 
embodies what should occur "in the classroom". This more specific 
set of expectatibhs is represented by the native phrase "taught like 
an academic course", when tjiat statement is uttered by a member of 
the "conservative" group. For example^ "conservative" statements 
disparage one "prof essor 's""trendy" teaching style as "nbn-academid, " 
and Doint out that even though another "professor" "walks on desks" 
and /quite often sings" as part of his "entertaining" teaching style, 
students can "learn a lot about the topics" in spite of this style of 
presentation. In what follows, the elements of this episodic 
sequence will be discussed in terms of several components of sp^?ech 
events from Hymes (1972), including topic, key, <?nd, participants, 
setting, and norms of ihteractibn. 

First of all, the topirc of this s??quence involves what is 
actually presented by the "profossor" to the students "in the 
classroom,*' these things being "pure, unadulterated facts" and 
"topics. If there arises a "topic" about which relatively little is 
"factually" known (e.g., Einstein's theory of relativity. Communism), 
the "professor" is expected to present "both sides" of the issue. In 
addition, "professors" are expected hot to talk at all about "topics" 
which have nothing to do with the subject matter of the class. 

According to the "conservatives" then, the "professor" ccm 
present both factual and conjectural "topics" "in the classroom," 
provided they are relevant to the class, and that s/he does not 
advocate one position over another. 

Closely related to the topic is the " key " or " ton e" a 
"P^^^^^^°^" uses when presenting information to the class. This norm 
'"^'^^^^^^ that all "topics" be presented using language which can be 
shown to be free from opinion. In addition^ a "professor" is 
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expected to demonstrate interiBst and excitement his/her subject 
through presentational style. The more objectively excited a 
"professor" can be about the tbjpic in the classroom^ the better a 
"scholar" that "professor" is considered to be. 

third, the purposiB (or en^ ) of an "academic course" is to "teach 
;30 that students learn about the topics." This purpose can he seen 

^^"^ "liberals'" expressed purpose of "teaching 

students to become ciitical thinkers. The "conservatives" say it is 
mere important that the student "learn facts about topics" while "in 

than it is that the student be taught to be a 
"critical thinker" by the "professor." 

The "end" which is to be avoided at all costs "in the classroom" 
is that of "indoctrinating" students to 'a certain belief or point of 
view. It is very important to the "conservatives" that "professors" 
"^^.^/^^"J^*^^^*^ between a classi oom and a political convention^" and 
abide by tne norms appropriate to the context in wnich they find 
themsei ves . 

J^ot^_3^th, the identities of the ghart^oi^nts in this sequence are 
the "professor" and students. The "profci-ssor" is an "instructor" who 
^^^"^'^^^'^""^^^^^ ■tl'ie public" for his/her teaching by vii tue of 
^1^0^^^ "position" within the "academic community." This vic^w of 
"P^^^. seen in contrast to one held by the "liberal" 

group within this speech community, in which the "professor" is a 
"scholar" who is "accountable" to the "academic community" for 
^l^^Jl^^ "^^*^^^^^^y actions" and "professional conduct." The 
"conservatives", -hen, define a "professor" more by his/her 
"P°®i^_^_°^" ^^l^^i" community than by what "actions" s/he 

Students are talked about as "members of the academic 
community" who are entitled to "academic freedom", that being the 
right to criticize those whom they feel inhibit "learning." 
: __ _?i^_"^A' setting should be "academic." This can best be 

_^J^^_" seen in contrast to a setting which is called "an 
advertisement for a lifestyle," a "rap group," or a "catechism." In 
an "academic" setting, discussion and debate are welcomed, and 
?^^J"P^^_^_ /^^^"^ setting by "illustrating" without being 

offensive (e.g., "explicit" or "pornographic"). Ail elements of this 
sequejrxce play an important role in the setting, and this seems to be 
a primary focus ox attention in the assessment of "professors." 

FinalJy, the norms of inte^a^4oh^ delineate which behaviors are 
?PP^°P^i®"^? classroom." In this ideal sequence of events, 

5**^?_"P^^?^®_^°^ exposes students to facts about a topic" and "welcomes 
S^^F^-A?^?' and discussion about the topics" while "in the 

ciassroom." Although the "professor" can teach "his/her own 
viewpoint," B/he must also "teach other viewpoints" and not "promote 
^i^'^^^^ 9^^^ beliefs in the classrodm." Students are viewed as 
capable both of "learning" and of "being indoctrinated," dependent 
upon the behaviors of a "professor" to which they are exposed. This 
will be discuBsed further below, under the heading "an Implicit 
theory of communication". 



centrally inform an episodic sequence which 
^9r"^^^^^_^^ .^^^"^ the "conservative" culture talk about as 

approprjate behavior "in the classroom." The closer any given 
"professor" adheres to the norms set forth in this sequence (as 
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opposed toi being "trendy" or "entertaining"), the more of a "scholar" 
s/he is seen to be. By taking into account both the existence and 
the function of this sequence as a whd^e, it is possible to map this 
cultural group onto a framework proposed by Philipsen (1981); 

Discussi on 

A ^•Traditional'* vs. "Ferso^vajl-'^ B^Kz^^ety^ 

P*iilipsen claims that cultural communication functions so a:^ to 
"''^i^*"^^^^ ^ balance of communal and personal forces so that 
individuals can both live in community and yet remain free U98ir pi 
can characterize the location ot a certain society on an 
imaginary continuum which stretches from emphasis on the individual 
to emphasis on the coTtiTnunity. This can be accomplirhed by examining 

"forms" of cultural communication are prevalent within the 
gi^ven society. Philipsen identifies three of these forms, mentioned 
earlier as "ritual, "- "my th," and "social drama" (1981, p. 9), and 
identifie53 three types of societies as "personal," "v-josltional, " and 
"traditional'^ (1981, pp. 9-10). 

^^^-'^ °^ these societal typDes can be characterized by a "sacred 

object" which "carries the greatest degree of anspoken force in 
^^Q^^^"^^"^ P^^^^^ ^°"/^^c:t '^ind in affirming shared identity" 
^Phi^lipsen, 1981, p. 10). In a "personal" society, the self-concept 
9^ "^^^ individual is most important and worthy of fulfillment, and 
co^isequently, the form "social drama", wherein individuals test group 
^^^P^^^^^^' i^ "^^'^■^ prominent there. In a society found to be 
npositionai," the group is most important and worthy of veneration, 
J^^^^"^"^^^^^ form "myth" is most prominent^ as it allows the 
^° borrow from the group heritage and by doing so -no 
djgni^fy and give coherence to his life" (Philipsen^ 1981, p. 8). A 
""^^^^1"^^°"^/^" society venerates the co^> or law, as the "sacred 
object" most worthy of veneration, and the form "ritual" is most 
corRmon_ in this type of society. "Ritual" is the form in which there 

"^.^"^^^^"^^^"^^ sequence of symbolic acts, the correct performance 
of which constitutes homage to a sacred object" (Philiosen, 1981, p. 
6). 

^ _X^?_ cultural group within this speech community, 

^i^^^??"^^'^^. ^ sequence, appears to be a.'i example of a 

"traditionaf" society. The sacred object, or element most worthy of 
veneration for this cultural group, is the "code" which 

^^"^^PA^^^J'!^^^^ "^^^^^'"i^" behavior in the classroom. A "professor's" 
standing as a "Bcholar" within the "academic community" is assessed 
Pr^^^^^^-^y. '"^^^"^^"Q degree to which his/her behavior patterns 

^-9 ^^^"^^ "preferred episodic sequence") and thus pay 

homage to this "code". 

^ontrast the above view with the view held by the "liberal" 
cultural group. The "liberals" are concerned that the individual 
"profes^sors" be allowed to express themselves freely ^ without fear of 
censure from^ non-prof essionals. In addition, they are concerned with 
"helpi_ng students become critical thinkers". Through these concerns, 
this cultural jfroup shows the attributes of a "personal" society, 
wherein the self-concept of the individual is seen as paramount and 
most worthy of veneration. 

2Q 
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The intent of this discuHsion is not to buiid a case for the 
••correctness'' of one group. It is instead an effort to demonstrate a 
method by which to include relevant context as an aid to 
Uriderstahdihg the people involved in a given controversy - a way of 
exposing their most fundamental level of disagreement. The ability 
to uncover this level of belief in talk allows the observer a lens 
which is capable of both wide-angle and tightly focused examination. 

Some at the themes which run consistently throughout the 
discourse require further clarification in order for their role in 
the controversy to be appreciated. Among the most notable of these 
are statements central to the controversy which assert that there are 
such things as ••unadulterated facts^^ which can be presented 
••ob jecti vely •• by a ••prof essor . •• 

Log i^^^l^ - p b s v^s m . The conservative author Richard Weaver 
ciaiiTis that beliefs such as this one reflect what is called a 
••semanticist^^ view, in which ••...the duty of anyone usi.ig language is 
to express the 'facts' and avoid studiously the use of emotional 
coloring^^ (Wetiver, 1SS4, p. 67). The ••conservati ve^^ cultural group 
in this speech community would clearly prefer that "language for 
which a referer*t can be shown tc exist in the world^^ be used by 
••prof essors^^ in the classroom. Talking about language in this way 
reflects a ••poritivistic^^ world-view (Weaver, 1964, p. 71). 

Daniel J. O'Keefe provides a helpful discussion of ••posi ti vism^* 
(or ••logical empir icism^^) . He states that: 

.contemporary empiricists distinguish observation 
statements (or terms or language) and theoretical 
statements (or terms or language). Observation 
statements are straightforward and uncontroversial; 
■t-Hey are factual, theory-free descriptions which form 
the foundations of scientific knowledge. . .because of 
this common •^observation base,^^ all theories are 
ult imately comparable by reference to observations 
(observation statements). Sharply distinguished from 
observation statements ar3 theoretical statements; 
these are problematic, and questionable if not tied to 
observations. (O'Keefe^ 1975, p. 170). 

The purpose of ••teaching^^ held by the ••conser vati ve^^ cultural 
group might best be phrased as ••Here is the world expressed in 
language that has been freed from t endency and subjective coloration^^ 
(Weaver, 1964, p. 69). ••For him [a pc 5=*it i vist], an opinion. ..is Just 
an impediment in the way of the facts. On his principle a cohesive 
or systematized outlook must involve distortion, and this explains 
why he automatically refers to rhetoric as ••propaganda^* (Weaver, 
1964, p. 71). 

By way of contrast, the ••liberal •• cultural group within this 
speech community states that not only ••facts, •• but all "intellectual 
creations^^ have a place in the classroom. ••Intellectual creations 
are judged by the criterion of truth, by which I mean not only 
reality but also theoretical si^iplicity, explanatory 
power, conceptual elegance, and logical coherence •• (Wolf f > 1969, p. 

Z"^*^^ teacher communicates skills, to he sure, but niore 
importantly he communicates an attitude toward skill, as well as 
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attitudes toward clcirity> honesty^ responsiveness to evidence, a 
concern for relevance. In short, ths teacher, whc-n he is successful, 
teaches values" (Wolff, 1969, p. 100). 

Clearly^ the two cultural groups differ dramatically regarding 
which subjects are appropriate for classroom presentation. What the 
"liberal" group regards as one goal of "successf ul'' teaching (the 
Imparting of values), the "conservative^ group disparages as the 
product of pei_suasion and '^rhetoijc", and therefore **prbpaganda" and 
Undesirable. This way of talking about the uses of language reveals 
tht? "conservative" cultural group (within this speech community) to 
be one which is "positi vistic" b^- nature. Many statements emanating 
from this group become more intelligible to the outsider once this 
assumpitibh is understood. 

Cod^ ^ono^. Cecond, the group identified as "cbnser vat ve** 
within this speech community asserts that "professors" should be 
"held accountable to the public" for what they teach. They are 
subject to this accountability because of their "positioi " in what is 
seen as a hierarchically structured society; they should not "abuse 
the public trust." Weaver calls this a "status" view (as opposed to 
a "functionalist" view), in which a person^s primary identity and 
power is derived from his/her institutional role (1964, p. 28). 

Berger, Berger, and Keliner (1973^ 90) demonstrate this way 
of looking at a person to be characteristic of a ^'code of honor." 
"The concept of honor implies that identity is essentially, or at 
least importantly, linked to institutional ?8les. The modern concept 
of dignity, by contrast^ implies that identity is essentially 
independent of institutional roles" (Berger, et.ai., 1973, p. 90). 

The "liberal" group, for instance, talks about: "pr of eesor s " as 
accountable to "peers" rather than "the public." A "professor's" 
standing as a "scholar" is determined both by "contributions to the 
field" and by "abiding by professional standard^ of conduct". In 
effect, members of this group are given identity and power primarily 
by virtue of their actions, a nelief consistent with a "code of 
dignity". 

By talking about a "professor" as one who hcis a "position" of 
"power" within the community, and as one who has the "public trust" 
because of that "position^" the "conservative" cultural group 
demonstrates its admiration for a hierarchically structured society, 
driven by a "code of honor," in which all members have a voice 
relative to their "position." The "liberal" group, by way of 
contrast, places the most importance on the intexests and experiences 
of the individual, reflecting a "code of dignity" at work in this 
type of society. Understanding these assumptions also helps to 
render more community discburse intelligible to the observer. 

An imoUcit theoxv-^f— e^^ffm^oatrion . The group which instigated 
the observation of professor talk "in the classroom" did so, at least 
il P^^"^' based on their view of how the communication process works. 

^^'^ "conservative" culture described themselves as 
"students who want to learn rather than being indoctrinated"(3ri). 
Rather than recomrr ending the alteration of "student" behavior in the* 
classroom, so as to enhance this desired "learning," this group 
i^nstead insisted that "professors" adapt their behavior to thf ritual 
detailed above as the "preferred episodic sequence." 
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By talking about the teaching process in this way^ men-.bers of 
this cultural group demonstrate their belief that a sender 
("professor'/, can, by presenting a message ("facts," "topics," 
"opinions," "polemics") in a certain way, cause receivers 
("students") to "learn" rather -..han "be indoctrinated." One 
implication o;: this view is that a "st-nder" intentionally encodes 
information in a certain way (into a "message"), "sends" the 
"message," and most impbrtantly , can cause that "raeHsagr/" to affect a 
^receiver" in an unmed4at^^ way. By way of contrast, the "liberal" 
cuiture treats students as "critical listeners"; _5r put another way, 
as "receivers" who are at least capable of mediating a "message." 

Members of the "conservative" cultural group in this speech 
community who have obviously achieved the p.tage of "critical 
thinking" are making sure that the "sendertj" present unbiased, 
uncontestable "f acts" to students who migh o therwise see "opinion" 
as "fact." Belief in this one-way, source-oriented view of the 
communication process seems to be a prime motivator for the 
observation and Tr.onitoring of the talk of "professors," and again, 
awareness of this implicit theory helps the observer make sense of 
coii^munity discourse. 

Conclusion 

^^^^^ ethnographic interpretive analysis of text, two 

cultural conceptions ox the problematic term "professor" emerged. The 
first stage of analysirj demonstrated that there were two distincr 
bodies of discourse present in the public text, and that those Sodies 

emanated from cuJtural groups labeled "liberal" ar.d 
"conservative" by the /^jembers of the speech community. Analysis 
demonstrated also that "liberals'* were labeled as such because of 
their belief that "professors" should be allowed to present whichever 
points-of-view they feel are appropriate, while "conservatives" were 
so labeled because of their assertion that "professors" must assure 
"balance in the classroom." 

Having established the existence of these two cultural group:^-, 

analysis then proceeded to the deter mina-^ion of a "professor's" place 
within the world-view of each of the two cultural groups. Broadly, 
the "liberal" group within this speech community defines a 
"professor" ae a person who "treats students as critical thinkers"; 
the ^^conservative" group defines him/her primarily as one who 
"respects student beliefs" and "exposes students to a diversity of 
topics." Exploring these two conceptions and the discdorse 
surrounding them revealed several relevant features of each society's 
world-view . 

FJr^t, the culture which advocaues "balance" in the ciassrcom 
(^the "conservcjtive*^ culturt?; can be identified as a "traditional" 
society by virtue of its veneration of an episodic sequence (way of 

"^^^^^Sl^ clas^^;i com/, adherence to which determines the 

quality of a "prof essbr ." Second^ Lhis "conservative" group 
demonstrates a "positivistic" outlook on the world. Third, this 
cultural group predominantly subscribes to a "code of honor," as 
opposed to the "code of dignity" which drives the "liberal" group 
witbi^ this speech community. Finally, the "conservative" group's 
theory of communication is a primary force driving this group's 
insistence that "professors" present information in a certain way. 
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___ Fifths and perhaps most inter estingly, tnis study oifei^s the 
opportunity to cbmpare cbmTimrii t y-speci f i c conceptions of "ii ber ol^sm" 
and "conservatism" with larger -societal deiinit^ons cf these terms, 
Throagh comparison of the features of thes^e local cultural groups 
with accepted societal definitions of liberalism and conser vat: :=:m, 
the- appropriateness of the labels chosen by this community can be 
assessed. 

The "conservatives" within this speech community, being 
positivists, talk about Buch things as the existence, desirability 
and pres^ntability cf '^unadulterated fants.^ Richard We>2ver, himself 
a well-known conservative, attacks this vie./ as incompatible with the 
more "truthful concept of what it means to be a human being" <i964, 
p. 1^4); henc'P inccmpatible with his conception of cr.nser vatism. 
Although the "conservative" cultural group appears f.o stray from an 
accepted definition of conservatism via its positiV7stic world-view, 
the group actualJy adheres fairly closely to the modern 530cietal 
definition of the tern., 

-__ i^-s brc»adest sense, conservatism defends the status quo and 

resists change (Almond, 1974; Baradat, 1984; Macridii, 1983). 
Interestingly, by showing themselves to be very much in favor of 
respect for each individual's beliefs in the classroom, the 
"^conservatives" within this speech community express "the baste 
concept associated with the origin and growth of liberalism and of 
liberal societies" (ilac-idis, p. 18). This belief puti them right in 
step with modern American conservatives. Conservatives today in the 
U.S. actuaiiy subscribe by and large to the tenets of nineteenth 
c.?ntury l:berali£:;m: economic individualism, competition, free 
enterprise, personal freedom, and no state intervention (Macridis. d. 
82), ^ 

- This group also subscribes to a "code of iionor", a code which, 

accorc'ing to Berger, Berger, and Kellr er (1973), has been losing 
iavor_in the world (and the U.S.) for decades> even centuries, and is 
rooted_very deeply ir. history. The modern concept of "dignity" has 
been gaining favor in its place. The "conservative" cultural group 

^P?^^^' community manages to be conservative in the 
broadest sense by trying to preserve the status quo in the classroom; 
the haz^y, traditional, historical concept of "an academic course," 
which is translated into behavior as the ritual (or "preferred 
episodic se_quence") outlined earlier. This group also reflects 
current American conservative thought by emphasizing the rights of 
the individual while harking back to the traditional ways of doing 
things which they feel worked so well for this country. 

'The "liberal" caltural group, on the other hand, displays 
£several_attributes of clasibic (rather than modern American) 
conservati^ve thought. "Liberals" within this speech community view 
opinion (as well as ail "intellectual creations") as legitimate for 
presentation "in the classroom^*, a view consistent with the 
conservative Richard Weaver. This group also believes, as expressed 
by one informant, that "professors have a place in the university 
because they_ know more than students. do"(47). Society at the 
university, in this view, is hierarchically arranged, with authority 
going to those who are equipped for it in this society. This view is 
consistent with classic (e.g. British) conservative thought (Almond, 
p. 155; Macridis, p. 78). 
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This group aiBO expresses the liberal emphasis on the rights ol 
th& individual, or the "cQde_o± dignrty;" In this caf=:e, they talK 
about the "professor" as one who has the- right to express him/nerself 
as s/he i.-i^els is appropriate to the nituation. 

To what cio^is t-iis discussion e-dc up? The terms "liberal" and 
"con.servative>" as applied to _the conTrov.?rsy v:thln this speech, 
community, are very helpful .^or analyz:nq cDinmunity discourse, Thr- 
match between the community definitions and socie+al dei-finitions^ 
however^ is not close enough to warrant general claims regarding 
nscionaJ^ political thought. T,^6» discussion remains interf?sting at 
the level of shcrwi-ig hiow mer^bers of one .speech community labe:? and 
talk about their belief syKoem.3, and now thnt iiiscour£>e informs the 
conclusions drawn from it. 

This study is not meant ^ o be a basis for universal asses-.^^-nent 
of whfcit a "professor" ir, and shouid_ be^ Comparative ethnograjphie:> 
would need to be conducted in orrl^r to discover dimensions of T/ean:ng 
for this term in other speech communities, should such a thing want 
to be done. 

A mere immediate goal of +h.ii study is to point up the facilitv 
bl the ethnography of communice tion (Hy mes, 1962, 1972) as a method 
of discovering tacit cultural knowledge within a given community. To 
realise that talk, e^eciallv everyday ta?.k, can msinifest the 
system(s) of symbols and meanings within a speech community (CSeertz, 
1973), and that the systems and their users can be discovered and 
investigated using this methodbibgy, is heartening to the student of 
cultui^e. 

Once this underlying cultural knowledge has been unearth6?d 
within the specific community, it has the capability of reflecting 
back on and illuminating what is occurring in larger society, as in 
this study's comparison of local and larger-societal conceptions of 
"liberalism" and "conservatism." in C ities on a Hill> her 
examination of four distinct American cultures, Frances FitzGerald 
chose to study those cultures as expressed in and through four small 
communities, saying -mat "They had a pri^smatic quaii ty . . . they served 
to show wliat was happening ih a much more diffuse fashion in the 
society around them. As they were carrying on social experiments, so 
they were themselves exploring the American Scene and themsd ves, 
asking the essential questions of wh5 we, as Americans, are, and how 
we ought to live." (1986, pp. 19-20). 

It is hoped that this study demonstrates both the need for and 
utility of local cultural knowledge. This knowledge serves as a 
means of unraveling problematic community discourse, and by so doing, 
offering a point of reference for larger-societal constructs. 
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